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COLL E C T T H E B I R D " 


:u,, By L. . L. Snyder . • ;. ,, CH . 

.. .a state, established by fact or reality vri.thout question :of Mistake. ■ 

This goal, of scienq feo > .approach this .state we must . surely hold a respect 

for our objective, recogni ze, the weaknesses, of our methods, v and,attempt;, to-improve . 
. em ‘ In : the relat.ively.^mPjle patter of recording the dispersal-of birds there-^B- 

ably P ° ln¥<i ° U|1 ■ lat ' 5 


X'YiVt- 


'WWP^-^P- t . hat is now ppuring/in-tp ^our international, and local:; 
journals, |iye.s .ps a better, .picture of current ornithological -..eyeftts.; ;tham eyer oii.e 

.P f oommpn. birds, .the, sight: record,-is-adequate- and ' 
acceptable. ^,£uq^ error as might creep, in in ironed put. by•thepvmight of irfasbtdata 

'twatto results,;,, . It Is a diff erent mattcr.when wo ,aret aealwj 
Ihg wffM th©,unusual. • f , It,has bepome,..customary- with some editors.! to -.oriut th© .name 

mit'SrTdo?' 011511 in type ^ : ' : lThl?: Wr-a,splendid-, idea, f^ory whether.vit-was 

intended^, not, this is-a warning ..By .and-large*., a sight;record-ofItho unusual 
ha^ low,lace,.value,,in print unless it hasob.P.Pn checked -and: rochecked anci finally!' ■ 
t^J^Sr.lyri^o^^ted-ism^qaithen-a^liTO have. Accompli shed is tt presehW - 
the best of our ability all circumstantial evidence::before■ the uitimate’"court'- 

“?W 0 aSr i °f 1 1 Cal p ?f er f y - WS ^ bs “ 1- oarem 

WhP°r*hnately.,.,it is seldom: fea'sible. ibeeause-.of time and costs, to document^’ 1 
completely.,such reports-f n.-:print.,-. i 1,,, .sax;-. --:.;;::,;;, i : , a..,:?-.;. , 
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.ETror 4n report Is scarcely a mattfDr ':of voracity or lack of skill. Thebe ts 
a multitude of inescapable pitfalls In field identification. Sven mor? toortit 
bhere ia^.an almost inevitable tendency to rationalize from an imperfect premisb ’ 
impos.S f b y time and circumstance. -If tlier8Vs'|r«sent-aii elameni of Oyer-zdalousness 
may result? ” oc “ petlti ’ 8 '- or beme lack-of'respect' for scientific caution, XT' 

Deliberation-.'had;;V.enerhtidn in-ay' not 'characterize' Pur Whole Way of life "but we 
cannot .advance the^eienee:.Qf 

method,;,, .Add watered shir" moW substitute for cookery these days hut 

saw a so-and-so on such-and-such a date" does not make an authentic record new for 





a region. "Collect the bird," says Ludlow Griscom, according to Roger Tory Peter¬ 
son and James Fisher in "Wild America" (p. 106), and the authors add, "Scientific 
ornithological tradition demands that the first record of a new species for a I 
region be substantiated by a specimen." The writer would add that in his opinion 
this procedure should not be limited to the first record. Ornithological knowledge 
and judgment should be applied in every case. 

There are some people who object to the collecting of birds. They are inclined 
to believe that this procedure is unnecessary and inconsistent with the urgency of 
conservation. I wish to state that it Is necessary, and it has a negligible effect 
on bird populations. Frederick C. Lincoln (Auk, 48; 540, 1931) presents a list of 

the known causes of death among banded birds, giving the agencies in the order of 

frequency. Next to. the bottom, immediately before miscellaneous causes which 
include being struck down by golf balls, we find scientific collectors. He shows 
that this cause of death amounts to .000015 of 1 per cent of all known causes, and 
we can be sure that all such cases were .reported., •. 

Among the factors which enter into objection to collecting birds is human 

emotion. It is my belief that the capacity for emotion is one of the highest of 
human attributes, but I also believe that the capacity to control one’s emotions 
is higher. Let me illustrate, i have on my desk a recent clipping explaining 
a new industry in the northern United States. This firm-Supplies., beautiful 
caskets for the burial of pets and wild birds'picked up dead. One item at ..... 
moderate cost is made of plastic. Another, 1 showing more consideration to the 
deceased, is a ceramic product complete wit$i rose-bud on top. The account reveals 
that these caskets are becoming very popular, selling like hot-cakes, and that 
more and more "ornithologists" are among the customers. I reach the heights of 
my emotional control by saying that I doubt the last clause in the statement. 

Though the above may seem irrelevant to my thesis, it is inserted to demonstrate 
an attitude with which ornithologists'must cope. And, believe it or not, as I 
was writing these sentences, a letter was placed on my desk from a young scientist 
who sacrifices hib time at a Wisconsin nature camp in summer disseminating knowledge 
and furthering understanding of this world in which we live. I. quote: "While at 
the Gamp I continue my own lines of research and this requires that. I also continue 
to collect. Under present conditions all of this must be done under-cover so that 
we will not offend the campers". Is science being hamstrung by emotions in the : •; 
United.- states while Russia forges ahead? 

The foregoing is intended to reveal certain difficulties; Collecting specimens 
is a means of reducing inaccuracies. Since it is apparent that many students of 
birds have had no opportunity to reach an understanding of this method of establish¬ 
ing fact< I have tabulated below some general statements intended to be helpful. 

1 Opllecting specimens is simply a matter of, gathering, facts to further direct 
observation. It will never be desirable to cease gathering facts and majte 
direct observation as was done during the Dark Ages. 

2 Specimens for study and comparison are the special tools of the museum sciences. 
Although the museum researcher is interested in living organisms, without 

; ., specimens his particular basis for study (identification, classification, 
aoogeography, evolution) would not exist, in fact neither would the museum. 
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3 Nature is dynamic, so that fact-gathering is a continuing process, never 
completed. Furthermore, all the museums of the world put together would not 
be a complete collection; 

4 Specimens collected, preserved,' labelled and carefully housed in a research 
collection are perpetually useful. A research collection is not unlike a 
library of books or a bureau of standards. Specimens are not expendable in 
the ordinary sense and can be referred to during the development of new ideas, 
or re-examined for verification or rejection of established concepts. 

5 Collecting birds for research is precisely the same business as collecting 
butterflies, bullfrogs, or bears, except that it may elicit a different 
emotional response from some. Ironically, many scientific collectors oi 
birds have been responsible, for sharpening the public’s emotional regard for 

birds. 


6 In the history of bird conservation in the United States many of the most 
earnest proponents were, or are, scientific collectors. To mention but a 
few, we have Chapman, Griscom, and Gabrielson. Undoubtedly birds, as well 
as the study, of them, profited from their collecting. 


7 Without the background of knowledge based on collected specimens, no adequate 
bird protection law could be framed, and no authoritative bird book could be 

written. 


8 Without specimens there could not have been an Audubon as we know him, and 
ornithological illustrators of our times such as Fuertes, Sutton and Eckel 
berry could not have been ornithological illustrators. 


9 in addition to the needs of research and illustration, specimens remain 
virtually indispensable in teaching, either with a cultural approach or in 
the training of scientists. -v. 


It is presumed that there are people who:-would endorse the foregoing but 
would question the value of collecting regional rarities which excite so much 
popular interest. This attitude is understandable if we acknowledge that the 
interest of most bird observers is more pronouncedly stimulated by the unusual. 

It is also evident that this interest has a value, but there is no way of; measur¬ 
ing and weighing against the value of a collected specimen. What are the values 
of a collected rarity, those extra-limital erratic birds? 


(a) Ah erratic bird collected, labelled.and preserved proves beyond all 
doubt, both to us and to posterity, that a representative of a given 
species did occur extra-limit ally at a certain time. Noether- evidence 
is as absolute and the specimen can be referred to again and, again. 

This is the simple demand of science, especially when dealing with the 

(b) unusual. • 

A collected specimen can be weighed and measured; its sex,determined 
by dissection; its age class established; its normalities or abnorma 
ities observed, the latter including starvation, injury, disease, 
parasites, hybridity and other matters. Such biological examination 
may even indicate whence it came. 
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(c) A specimen taken extra-limitally often marks the occasion when some 
biological event is talcing place far away in the heart of the range 

■of the species.involved. The specimen is simply an undeniable basis 
for correlation,, now or at some time in the future. 

(d) A regional rarity is not always a waif or stray. It may prove to be 
a pioneer of range change, and thus a collected specimen becomes 
historically important. Certainly the collecting of a pioneer will 
not thwart population expansion if it is underway, any more than 
Indian massacres stopped the settlement of this continent. 

(e) It is well known that many waifs and strays do not survive displacement. 
A specimen in a research collection will be useful for an estimated 
thousand years.or more. Its remains on a beach or field make small 
contribution to the scavenger or soil. 

It may also be presumed that there are people who might concede all the 
foregoing but would still feel that there are no established ethical practices 
among collectors, or there might be collectors who have not considered the ethical 
side of their procedure. Here is my interpretation of the collectors' Credo: 

I recognize— . ■■ 

THAT, in collecting specimens of birds uider authorized permit to further 
science and learning, the collector must aocept both technical and ethical 
responsibilities; 

THAT a .collector is obligated to prepare specimens properly and to document 
fully labels associated with them; 

THAT the preparation of a significant series is often necessary, but the 
taking a large numbers is unwarranted if only a small selection is to be 
preserved; 

THAT a private collector should regard his collection as a public trust, 
'guard it against destruction and arrange for its eventual dispostion where 
its usefulness and perpetual care are probable;. 

THAT a collector should be discreet at all times in pursuing his work to 
avoid offending persons unfamilar with his purpose. 

Curator, Department of Ornithology, Royal Ontario Museum, Ontario, Canada, 
December 23,1958. 


Editor's Mote ; The foregoing exposition, "Collect the Bird", kindly supplied 
by Mr. L. L« Snyder, is reprinted here from "THE ORIOLE", 24; 21-25, 1959, 
adapted from "Collecting Birds and Conservation", "THE ONTARIO FIELD 
• BIOLOGIST", 12: 16-18. 1958. 
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INTRODUCTION - A SU CCESS STORY ? 


By John Lamoureux 


Naturalists and biologists hero in North America are painfully aware of the 
perils, of introducing a plant or animal from the ecology of one continent to 
another distant, continent. Hero in Canada, the introduction of the Starling, the 
English Sparrow and the Carp take the major brunt of criticism for the sins of the 
past as does the Jack Rabbit in Australia and the Red : Deer in New Zealand; 

The majority of our noxious weeds are accidental imports and wd look with 
horror on the destructiveness of Chestnut Blight, Dutch Elm Disease and the; 1 
Brazilian rabbit virus myxomatosis , which has nearly 'wiped Europe and the British 
Isles clear of rabbits. 


The biological reason for the unpopularity of plant and animal introduction 
is the tendency of the organism to fail entirely or to spread explosively causing 
severe ecological dislocations. 

Before the gloom settles too heavily, it is necessary to bring out a few of 
the bright spots in the realm of ecological invasion. North America has given 
the world corn; Europe, Asia and the tropics have given us exciting flowering 
plants. Rjng-necked pheasants and Hungarian Partridge have found a place in the 
heart of the hunter and the naturalist of North .America; and we in turn have 
given the Old World the North American Muskrat." 

As a member of the family of North Americans introduced to Europe and Asia, 
the Muskrat ( Ondatra zibethica ) is preceded only by corn, and tobacco in economic 
value on European markets. 

The first introduction of the muskrat was in 1905 near Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
on a tributary of the Elbe River. These animals found the marshes of Europe a 
natural habitat and by 1922 they had spread to Germany and down the Danube to 
Vienna. In 1927 the Muskrat,:explosion was well under way- and the animals had 
spread to Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Austria and the Ukraine. In 1932 they 
appeared in France. Finland and other Scandinavian countries along with the 
Soviet Union recognized the muskrat's economic value and carried out mass releases 
of imported animals. Today, from a populations of five in 1905 the number has 
risen to many millions. Finland alone crops up to 250,000 pelts each year which 
gives some idea of the magnitude of the muskrat fur trade outside North America. 

The muskrat habitually undermines stream banks and burrows through dikes, 
so it is easy to see the havoc it could cause in a country like Holland and the 
central British Isles. The muskrats released in these flat countries took to the 
canals where they tunnelled under towpaths and broke through canal walls causing 
considerable damage. The British Isles carried out an anti-muskrat campaign in 
the middle thirties and exterminated them. 

In the main, the North American Muskrat has been a useful and successful 
introduction to Europe and the U. S. S.R. where the yearly crop of pelts comprise 
a valuable source of income. 
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Most states of the world now have a department that screens all plants, 
animals and related material which reach its borders through the various modes 
of transport. This screening tries to establish whether the import is suitable 
or if it will become a menace to the economy or the established ecology. Despite 
this careful scrutiny there will still be accidental and unpreventable incidents 
of invasion by organisms detrimental to our native biological establishment. Just 
two years ago there was a serious possibility that the Paranah fish of South 
America might escape from importers in North America and cause frightening results 
if. they became adapted to our waters. All such imports are now barred. Everyone 
among us can help by refraining from importing questionable material or reporting 
the irresponsible action of others. Careful selection can make introduction a 
success story. 


7 

/ 

/ 


. IN BURLINGTON ? 

TO the Editor : 

Would it be possible to meet some of the members through 
"The Wood Duck"? I'd particularly like to meet some of the 
bird-watchers in the Burlington area. We've just recently 
purchased our own home in Wardley Court Survey, across from 
Indian Point. Ours is a ravine lot, which means we naturally 
have a lot of birds. We've put a feeder up this winter, and 
have had a lot of kinds of birds around. I've seen pheasants 
and even the odd hawk and owl in this ravine. I know others 
interested in bird-watching would' enjoy taking a short hike 
through this ravine, and l»d be very pleased to have their 
company, riy home phone is NE. 4-5924.. Unfortunately I work 
through the week, but I spend a lot of time Saturday and 
Sunday walking through this ravine. 

I'd love to meet others interested and hope you can help 
me out. 

(Mrs. ) Joan Allingham 

A-delightful prospect,—both the friendly acquaintance and the 
ravine tour.* Eor your further information, members, the Burlin¬ 
gton address is: 1067 Oneida Place, Burlington. To Mrs. 
Allingham, our sincere wish for success in making new friends 
among the members of the Hamilton Naturalists' Club. 


/ 

/ LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

/ __ 


ED, 
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NEW BOOKS 3? OR CLUB M EMBERS AT THE 
H A M I L. TON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


. By Annie J. Hunt 

Books on New York City are perennial favourites. John Kieran lived and worked 
there for more than thirty years as a journalist. He needs no introduction to 
nature lovers who will welcome his latest book entitled A natural history of New 
York City. This is a personal report, after fifty years of study and enjoyment 
of wildlife within the boundaries of Greater New York. . It'is illustrated with 
etchings by H. B.. Kane. The idea for the book was suggested by Paul Brooks, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Houghton Mifflin Company, to inform people that wildlife 
does exist in large cities'and when, where and how to find it. With the aid of 
real authorities in various divisions of natural science, the author offers his 
outdoor explorations and observations of plant and animal life in a general 
survey. The chapter headings include history; geology, and climate; beginning 
in a small way; fresh-water wonders; an ample supply of insects; about the fish 
in troubled waters; amphibians and reptiles; lowly forms of plant life; an endless 
array of flowers, of trees, and shrubs; mammals within the City Gates; sea birds, 
shore birds and waterfowl; the Upland birds and the four seasons in the City. 

John Kieran has written several other successful nature books including his 
anthology Treasury of great nature writing and An introduction to nature , an 
attractive volume which includes coloured paintings and explanatory text of trees, 
wild flowers and birds. 

r. Birds, in .a very real sense, are ambassadors of wild nature. H. M. Halliday, 
Canadian writer and naturalist, in his new book, Adventures among birds , takes : 
bh,$ reader along too, to enjoy the fascinating encounters with bird life he has 
met in his long association with the out-of-doors in North America. This is a 
well-written first hand account. It contains many black and white photographs. 

B. W. Halstead, director of World life research institute, has written a guide 
to Dangerous marine animals that bite - sting - are non-edible . This book is the 
result of some fourteen-years of medical research conducted for the Armed Forces of 
the United States. It provides information by descriptions and diagrams concern¬ 
ing the identification, geographical distribution, habits and noxious characteristics 
of these, marine organisms. Data on the medical aspects, treatment and prevention 
follows. This is a handbook especially for skindivers, swimmers, doctors and 1 
first-aid workers. 

The world of insects by Paul Pesson, translated by R. B. Freeman is an author¬ 
itative, accurate and comprehensive work based on the latest, scientific research in 
this special field. It belongs to the Living nature series and is distinctive for 
its beautiful photographs, many in colour and its line drawings. It is divided into 
three main divisions, the nature of insects, history and evolution of insects and ' 

.the life of insects. The concluding chapter deals with insects and mani This 
remarkable treasury portrays very vividly the fascinating habits of insects, the 
most abundant and the most diverse of creatures. Other volumes on the shelves of 
the Arts and Science department in this superb series are titled; Birds of the world . 
Mammals of the world, The Tropics and Fishes of the world. 
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J. 17. Krutch is the editor..of The gardener*s world , an anthology of gardening 
frora the time of Ancient Greece to the present day, by such well-known and excell¬ 
ent authors as Thoreau, Colette and E. W. Teale. This well-illustrated collection 
includes dissertations on the pleasures of gardens, fashions in gardens and explor¬ 
ing for plants. 


Editoir>s Note r At this point, the Editor edges in with another frequent 
interpolation. Here in Volume 13, No.' 9, May, 1960, we pause 
to. extend sincere gratitude to Miss Annie J. Hunt who keeps us 
inf prilled regularly and efficiently on recent accessions to the 
Hamilton public Library. These excellent reviews are as eagerly 
.sought as they are competently composed. Thank you for a splen¬ 
did contribution to our current Volume here ending, Miss Hunt! 



( False Soloman* s Seal has leaves ) Soloman's Seal has leaves that ) 

(tha,tj are ; .6” long and. 3'pwide. The. ) are. 4" long and 2" wi.de. The flowers ) 

(white, flowers .ape borne in branched ) are greenish and hang from the axil of ) 

( clusters at the -top- rdf the stem, and ,. j loaves. 'Dark blue berries . persist into) 

(in the Fall,the berry is red and frag- V ) the Fall. ' ' v-nuu'-x ..t, 

! rant :. 7 .; ' .).'.' ; 1. '; : •;*; n ' J.;- ;• 


• • f ;■ ...... ) . . ) 

... M,ayapple,. ppdophyllum , peltatum ,bears) Trillium grondiflorwi i. arises from ) 

| a white flower in May, at a jime-.) a deeply buried irregular bulb, that ) 

tion between two oi^he large, umbrella- ) produces a .whorl of.throe.leaves, The' ) 

li^e leaves. This.plant is common in ) white flower changes' to blup' or pink 2) 

(moist woodlands.. ..... ... ) with maturity.' Trillium erectum or ) 

. ) Wake Robin, is red. Trillium uhduiatum) 

, ) has red and white flo’wers. ' ") 


( . • 

| False Lily of the Valley grows to-'- 
(a height of 7" and has 1-3 leaves on" 
(a stem. There are many small white 
(flowers appearing on the stem.in.May*. 

( n 

(hA ■ n: r-rv 


j. ' . ... Lily of the Valley reaches,, a height 

of one foot, usually less. .The leaves ' 
Vise in.pairs from a slender rootstock.) 
) Attractive white flowers ape bopne to ) 
j " on.o side of the drooping flower stalk, j 
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At this date of typing, just as Nature seems ready to "bust" out all over, 
we haul down our "SIGNPOST". Reluctantly, we sayj It has been a keen and reward¬ 
ing task, to unfurl the naturalists' banner and keep it fluttering over the monthly 
scene. As, we forge into the finale, Volume 13, No. 9 - May, 1960, we wipe two 
tears from our eyes,—one of departure and one of sweat.' It has been a good year, 
hasn't it, naturalists? As a parting gesture, we propose a great, big vote of 
thanks to our president, Mr. Robert Elstone, whose enthusiasm and indefatigable 
efforts call upon our ready admiration. You, Bob, and your host of colleagues, 
staff and collaborators, too numerous to mention individually, deserve credit and 
gratitude for a wonderful club year. Nice work, team.' Have a good summer and 
join us again in THE WOOD DUCK, Volume 14, No. 1, September, 1960. See you then! 


MAY • MONTHLY MEETING 
MONDAY, MAY 9th, 1960, 8.00 P.M. 


During the year, the Hamilton Naturalists' Club has had outstanding speakers, 
talented naturalists from outside and from within our Club. For little conclaves 
with a splendid spirit, we make the following suggestion, simple in execution and 
designed for the small but festive- occasion: 

^ A MEMBERS' NIGHT . 

Arrangements are under way for us to share the special interests of fellow 
members. Any member who wishes to participate is welcome to do so. Please contact 
Miss Lydia Snow (NE. 4-0656). 

YOUR SIGNPOST : Lecture Hall, 

— . Hamilton Public Library, 

■ 55..Main Street, West, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


FIET.P EVENTS : - 

" ,• fj 

Sunday, May 1st, 1960. Pond Life - Webster's Falls . 

To Webster's Falls to. observe pond life and Walking Ferns, etc. 

YOUR SIGNPOST : Time: 9.00 A. M. 

Place: Main St. and University Ave., 

Leader: Dr. Douglas Davies 
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Saturday, May 7th, 1960. Spring Wild Flowers in Westdale Ravine. 


Miss A. E. Le Warne who wrote glowingly of the Coldspring' .Valley Trails 
in the February 1960 WOOD DUCK will lead this botanical tri-pi. 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 

Time: 

1* 30 P. M. 


•Place; 

Marion Street entrance 



to Westdale-Ravine. 

' ■ ' .. :'Jy 

..:c. .Reader: 

■ • -: a. fti> 

Miss A* E. LeWarne. 

b:ic .. - , ... 

. " .'Xi:; C-.i 

• : :■( •• 


Saturday, Hay 14th, 1960 . Spring Bird Count * 

YOUR SIGNPOST : For grouping and areas call PETER KAMEL at FU. 3-3369. 


VICTORIA'DAY MATURE WEEK-END CAHP . 

MAY 21st, 22nd and 23rd,I960 
KENESSERIE CAMP 
LAKE ERIE near RONDEAU 

When the May 1960 WOOD DUCK swims into your ken (or to mix metaphors,'-your 
mailbox) this notice will pose no literary conjecture. To go or hot to go will 
not be the question. As stated previously all registrations must be submitted 
by May 1st, 1960. •• Wo hope that your registration is already in the file of 
applications. Our hearty wishes for the pursuit and success of the Victoria 
Day Week-end CampJ 


Saturday, May 28th, 1960. Long Point Bus Trip . 

The bus trip to Long Point. i-S priepdf the-high points of the year in birding. 
A big day - a long day. Reservations should be made AS SOON AS POSSIBLE for' the 
LONG POINT BUS"TRIP P Bring two lunches. Coffee will be provided- for~supper. 

Bus tickets cost $2.75. 

YOUR1SIGilPOST : Time: 7.45 A.M. 

Place: Bus Terminal Hamilton. 

Leader: Miss Hazel Broker 

' .-. . . Telephone: JA. 7-0333. 

At this point we might terminate succinctly, filling this space with,”™™”” 

.And Now You Know. But , there is more to follow. In steady 

succession, after May come June. So on to more future field events. 
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Sunday, June 5th, I960. Strictly Speculative. 

^',; P t0 !*° * nows wll f re Mth Ra y Lowes to seek out reptiles and amphibians, 
inis outing mil be speculative and should prove highly interesting. 

YOUR SIQMPOSTl Time: 9.30 A.M. 

Place; Low Level Bridge. 

Leader: Mr. Ray Lowes. 


Saturday, June 11th, I960. Beverly Swamp. 


your lunch hlke ^ B<3V0rly Swamp to find ferns, mosses and club mosses. Bring 


YOUR • SI GNPOST: 


lime: 9.30 A.M. 

Place: . Main Gate of Dundurn Park 
at York Street. 

Leader.: Mira. Edith Lloyd. 


Sa turday, June 18th, I960. Luther Swamp. 

Aubo hike to explore the Luther Swamp. Bring a lunch. 

g g* 3IC1TOST : ■ :::;; ^ 

. ; ,.;vr iu;:: b ;; ; -^:;" :; i0 ^ace: High LfeVol Bridge. 

.. .rp...-.r i o : ■'' ' . . '’ Leader:< : Mr. ■ George. Y } . •• McBride. 



Saturday, . June Gsth. i960 . Summer Hike. 




^ngaf^l^^urb^S^i 0 ^’ r6PtileS ' Gold “- 


YOUR SIGNPOST: 


Time: 1.30 P.M. 

Place: Loblaw’s Store near junction 
of Highways No. 2 and No. 8. 
Leader: Mr. Robert Elstone. 


THE WOOD DUCK 

Naturlr is? P r?uf Gf bll3he ' 1 ”>™thly, from September to May, by the Hamilton 

experiences and are requested to send their contributions to the Editor by the 10th 

^hterial may be reprinted without^ 


EDITOR : Mr. Robert Bateman 
ASSISTAN T Mrs. Alice Lamoureux 
EDITORS: Mrs. Leslie A. Prince 


DUPLIOAOTR : Mr. Harold Cunliffe 


Subscription available upon affiliation 
with the Hamilton Naturalists’ Club. 
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President Ralph Idera FU. 3-6411 
Vice-president John Miles JA. 2-6160 
Secretary Caroline Lawson MA. 8-8136 
Vice-Secretary... - Norma Allewell MA. 8-6406 
Records Secretary Nan Coolsma JA. 9-6290 
Study .Area Director Jim Morrow 1 II. 5-9311 
Representatives (for Marina Jdema FU. 3-6411 
t&ose under' 14 years) Alfred Senior LI. 9-3977 


PLANETORIUM 

Each March the Club has had the exciting opportunity of having an evening’s 
entertainment in 'the Spitz planetorium, McMaster University. This year a new 
projector had just been installed and the Club had the privilege of the first 
performance. Mr. Sled took 57 Junior Club members, their parents and friends 
on a tour of the heavens from a view of the'Magellanic Clouds, south of the 
equator to a view of the night sky at the North Pole. We are most grateful to 
Professor W. J. McCallion, Director of Extension, who has arranged this evening 
of entertainment and instruction for us for a number of years. 

'• MISS SMILLIE IN LAPLAND 

At our evening meeting of April 9th,-Miss Eunice Smillie gave us a guided 
tour in pictures from Helsinki, Finland to Finnish and Norwegian Lapland and then 
down the Norwegian coast. The highlights of the coloured slides were certainly 
the beautiful sub-arctic flowers, some of which being quite similar to those 
found in Ontario. She had interesting pictures of Laplanders in native dress, 
of reindeer and of neautiful northern scenery under the midnight sun. It was a 
most enj oyable evening shared by the more than 30 members present. 

FUTURE JUNIOR CLUB EVENTS 
MEETINGS (Y. W. C. A., Main Street just west of James Street) 

Saturday, May 14 - 7.30 P. M. , Y. VJ.C.A. , Room ”E" 

Mr. R. D. F. Bourne will tell us in his own delightful way of his. recent 
travels in southwestern United States . His enthusiasm in nature runs the gamut 
from birds, flowers and trees to geology and rock formations. He has recorded 
his impressions on excellent coloured slides. Bring your friends to this meeting.' 

. .' . . # J ' 
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Saturday May 28 - 7.30 P.M., Y.W.C. A. , Room "E». 

ELECTION MIGHT.* ...Let us have a full turnout, of members for this s pe,cial 
meeting. ; Bring your nominations for each of the Club's offices. Make sure,that 
the people you have chosen will act as officers of the Club. ■ Persons -in, -office 
may. stand for re-nomination and re-election. . 

hike 

Sunday, May Q - 7. A.M. - 9 A. M. (early part)0R 9 A.M. - 4 P.M, (with lunch). 

, Mr. Doug. Smith will lead a hike to look for newly-arrived warblers.and other 
song birds. Meet at King Street and university Avenue at both 7 a.m. and 9 a.m. 

Those wishing to go to Sunday School will have time to get to church after 
the early hike. Those intending to go qn the later .part of t he hike should bring • 
a lunch. The hihe-will-go.along the south shore of the Dundas Marsh and eventually 
around the western epd ana, possibly, around the north side. 

A fine time of year fqx spring birds ’and f lowers. 


hr ■ v.‘. . mwhid .-if-- i M E -R. G-jAiN S E R 'D A Y . y. £: Y 

By Ralph Idema 

. '..A .-You. wouldn't haye believed that Spring was only seven, days , awayf ^The last 

.week had been sunny and cold , apparently due to some freak condition on the Atlantic 
coast. The ice field on Lake Ontario stretched one hundred yards to half a mile 
out from shore. There were many ice-cakes in the lake." “At Niagara Falls the 
accumulated layer of ice (from the mist) had reached past the tops of the fence 
posts and there was over a foot of snow on the ground in many places with drifts 
up to five feet. 

Yes, this was the day of our second Niagara Frontier trip. Fifteen hardy 
bird-watchers, officially led by Miss Eunice Smillie, proceeded in their cars 
to the Niagara River at V/hiteman's Creek. 

. . The Club members know,of a rare bird that has spent the. last month and a 
half at the River, —the .Smew, ai small European merganser; This was the object 
of our search and what a search.' From Whiteman^s Creek we went to Fort Erie. 

No luck. From Fort Erie we proceeded slowly along the river to a spot above 
the Falls where we had lunch. Here, to add.to the six deer we had seen from the 
cars on the way up, we observed another deer and : a raccoon op.- the shores of NaVy 
Island. This spot, at Navy. Island was also,the place where-the Smew had been 
observed a few weeks before.However, we had no luck and were just on the verge 
of. making a decision to go on looking for other.birds below the Falls, when a friend 
of Mr. North's stopped and told us where..he-had seen the Smew that morning. Back 

up to Fort Erie w© went, A comment of mine was corrected by Don Campbell,_"No, 

c it' s a wild .Smew-chasel" ; . . . r .;..... 
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At Fort Erie, Mr. Williams was ready to head back up the Queen-E. to go home. 
He changed his mind, luckily, and our car headed back down the river to catch up 
with the others. They had just stopped at .the .side of the road, and were busily 
taking telescopes and binoculars from the cars. Another party had discovered the 
Smew and had flagged the cars down. Mr. Williams.and I were 'joyous. We ran with 
the others to a spot on the bank where we observed the Smew swimming close to the 
shore. It soon disappeared behind a tree on the bank and as we ran to get a better 
look, it flew up and out over the river and was lost to sight, despite our efforts 
to find it again. However, most of us had seen it and after a switch to another 
car, I headed for more bird-watching in one of the two remaining automobiles. 

Lud?. was with us and above the Palls we found a beautiful male Hooded Mergan¬ 
ser swimming close to shore. In trees close by were two Purple Pinches arid above 
the Falls, at the Rapids, we could see two Baldpates on the far shore, —plsd, a 
Glaucous Gull. • 

We saw many birds this day, which included on the way, many Redpolls, some 
Horned Larks and two Meadowlarks. On the way home Mr. Williams and those in his 
car observed a Robin. At the River there were many ducks, no doubt, concentrated 
here from Lakes Erie-and Ontario and still here because of the prolonged winter. 
These included large numbers of Goldeneyes, Scaup and Canvasback, many Common and 
Red-breasted Mergansers and also, Red-head and Bufflehead. 

.._.In.our.car, caught in the slow traffic stream, we decided to call it a day and 

left Mr. North and his group of "dawn to dark" bird-watchers to finish their outing 
at Queenston, where they added to their day’s list some eight hundred Oldsquaw and 
two slightly rarer species of gulls,—the Iceland and the Little Gulls. 

I may conclude that, although it has been extremely cold for the time of year, 
and the spring migration has been slowed, we did see a good number of winter birds, 
anyway, many ducks. Very likely, also, we are the first in our country to be able 
to state that we have seen four species of merganser in one day.’ 

■ ■## # --'-// # if ' : ?c .: v-' . . 


A JUNE OUTING 
By Peter Hamel 

It was 1.30 A.M. on the morning of June 27th, 1958, when Bob Stamp, Bob Henry 
and I set out from Hamilton on one of our typical bird hikes. We intended to arrive 
at Rondeau proyincial Park just before daybreak around 5 A.M.- Our arrival was one 
hour ahead of schedule due to the fact that we didn’t see any birds on the way down. 
After we had waited for half an hour, the sun finally came up. Within minutes the 
vast marsh was vibrating with the reedy rattling sqng of the Long-billed Marsh Wren. 
Along the edge of the cat-tails a Traill’s Flycatcher was pondering over "which 
brew". Across an open stretch of water one. could see a large Osprey still asleep 
in an old, dead tree, while the Marsh Hawk w r as already looking for his breakfast. 

Our quota of birds, without having exerted ourselves had been reached, consequently 
we headed out into the rushes looking for the less conspicuous marsh, birds. We had 
not gone one; hundred feet when up popped a bewildered Virginia Rail* undecided as 
to whether we were over-zealous bird banders or unorthodox bird-watchers! Farther 
down we disturbed a pair of Blue-winged Teal and a lovely, little Least Bittern. 
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On the other side of the road, motionless, a Green Heron was quietly looking for 
some poor, harmless, unsuspecting frogs to fill up his depleted, gastrovascular 
cavity.’ 

The light was very good now, so we continued on into the Park itself. As we 
drove along 4 striking Red-headed Woodpeckers flew up in front of us showing t>ff 
their brilliant colours. If we were not already fully awake, we were now; Inside 
this majestic forest of a past era, we heard the buzzy song of the Cerulean Warbler 
and from.a distance, we heard another unfamiliar song. . The three of us charged off 
into the bush to find its source. After the song was heard a few more times, we 
finally located the bird in a low clump of bushes. We waited quietly until it 
came into view and then we let out a roar of disgust, as it was just a Northern 
Yellow-throat playing another prank. Farther on down the road, we,heard the' 
emphatic "tweet” of the exotic Prothonotary Warbler. This song was definite.. 

Once again we tore off into the wood3 to see it. After a few minutes of searching 
we found it, sitting on a low branch overhanging a still pond, surrounded-by thick 
undergrowth. What a perfect spot.’ . 

out.near the end of the point, we were lucky enough to find a family of ■ 
Carolina Wrens puttering about among the leaves and running up and down some fallen 
trees. Usually adult birds do not like to show their ecstasy when young are 
around, for fear of having them discovered by some predator. Such was not the' 
case here. Sitting on a low branch was the happy male singing for all he was worth 
while his family hunted for food below. Before leaving Rondeau, however, we saw 
a gorgeous male Scarlet Tanager. Its incredibly brilliant red coat seemed to set 
the surrounding green foliage afire. It was getting on now, so we headed for 
another ancient forest,—white’s Woods, near St. Thomas. After much searching, we 
found our treasure,--an elusive male Hooded Warbler, singing jubilantly in plain 
view only 30 or 40 feet away on a low maple, branch. Soon after his mate joined 
him. They Sat there for quite a while and did not move until they had identified 
us as birders. Then they made a fast exit. Just as we were leaving, a large 
Pileated Woodpecker flew slowly but deliberately over the woods to provide a 
perfect departure. 


Our next spot was St. Williams, the Ontario Government’s forestry sbationt - • iiv 
near Turkey Point. . We, wen.t to our favourite spot., a slashed clearing in behind 
the trout pond. Within minutes, we were greeted by the cheery song of the little 
iraine Warbler. Accompanying him were many rufous-sided Towhees. Time was 
more Quickly now so we headed back to Hamilton, arriving there.Shortly 
after noon. °u.r first stop. was Sulphur Springs, a dandy little valley on the 
outskirts of Ancaster, 7 miles southwest of Hamilton itself. In amongst the dense 
undergrowth, we stirred up 1 Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2 Mourning Warblers and 1 pair 
shy > spectacled Yellow-breasted Chats which were sliking about like hungry cats. 
Along the path we heard the short, buzzy song of the Golden-winged Warbler and the 
thm, wheezy song of the Black and White Warbler. 


From here we went to the famous Dundas Marsh. The day’s list was badly in 
need of new birds to break 100 and it was here we found many additions, including 
Black-crowned Night Herons, Pintails,’ Wood Ducks, both Teal, Bonaparte Gulls 
Black Terns, Common Terns and 1 Caspian Tern. To get at the Marsh we went out 
the right side of Spencer’s Creek until we hit the Desjardins Canal, then we 
turned right and followed it as far as we could, it was here we found something 
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a little out qf place. As I peered. out through the. willows to my right, I spotted 
a large flock of .Teal in close to shore. That wasn't unusual hut standing among 
them was a crouching, dark-coloured heron. Without further scrutiny, I thought ' 
it was just another Green Heron. Suddenly the ducks and the so-called "heron" 

■ took off. As' 1 they, wheeled, iaround I haphazzardly glanced up at them 1 and- then I 
received one of the biggest jolts ’of 'my life.' Leading the flock was a long, •' 
skinny,', dark-coloured /bird with long wings and' a big, ■ decuhved' bill'-whibh stubk :; 
out- like a-sore thumb: ‘Within seconds.'T put my larynx into operation to get Bob 
over to the spot in a hurry. At first he thought T Was playing another joke so 
took his time. When he.:.saw the large bird moving 'away quickly with a unique 
flight pattern of flapping and then, soaring;, he soon' picked up stakes and came 
running. However, the bird .was- very .obliging and came back for an encore before 
leaving for good. We watched the bird until it disappeared on the horizon. This 
was truly a Glossy Ibis! .•• ’ : 

Time, however,, was gallopping now and, 30 were we.' Our next stop was Webster's 
Falls, which is on top of the Niagara escarpment overlooking the valley town of 
Dundas. Along the creek below the falls, we found our "baby",— a Louisiana 
Waterthrush. since we were, still short: of 100. species, we wasted no time in 
. "beetling" off .to our last stops. •. \;r . ! 

,,At ^^k.Leonard's farm near West Flamboro, we added One more-—a pair of 
: ,Cliff ...Swallows. , : ,-.••• 


.pur. last stop was Rockton and to' our disappointment, we saw. only L*new 
spec.ies-r5 Upland Plover. - ■ . . . : 

. . e £d, e d. another bird jaunt which had included.;many interesting features. 

We. bad .seen f; 96; specie?,, including 14,warblers,.r6-.swallows, we had travelled'400 ■' 
miles, and had birded.for 21;!; hours. • -wy! 



Editor's Note; We know that the-young people will agree that Peter’s results 
justify the means. Thank you, Peter Hamel, for directions -for a midsummer 
.....marathon: .... • . _ ; 

June Outing (1958) by Peter Hamel appears belatedly. Publication of 
this manuscript was withheld until its content became more appropriate to 
the season. 


A HAPPY SUMMER .AND GOOD LUCK TO ALL JUNIOR NATURALISTS IN THE 
PURSUIT OF THEIR PET NATURAL HISTORY INTEREST.' 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 

Number of species recorded to April 24, i 960 - 160 

Common Loon (42)Apr„ 3 F Woodland Cemetery J,Miles, G,North, D„ Powell 

Red-throated Loon (l JApr.24 2 Appleby Line R. MacLaren, Miles, North 

Red-necked Grebe (l)Apr, 9 A Woodland Cemetery J,A„N„ Dowall, G.W. North 

Horned Grebe (8)Apr, 2 F Lake Ontario " " " " 

Eared Grebe (l)Apr, 6 L La Salle Park Lucie McDougall 

Pied--billed Grebe (3)Mar.28 A Lome Park Don Perks 

Dble-cr. Cormorant (2)Apr.l7 A Carroll's Point David K, Powell 

Gt„ Blue Heron (1)Mar.20 F Clarkson J„ Miles, R„ Idema, et al „ 

Green Heron (l)Apr.l8 A Red Hill Creek Jo Miles 

Common Egret (l^Apr. 9 A La Salle Park M 0 Atkinson, A. F„ Coventry 

Black-cr.NightHeron (l)Mar,28 A Highway 102 Douglas A„ Smith 

Yellow-cr, " " (l)Apr, 1 A King's Forest Park Robert Curry 

American Bittern (l)Apr. 4 A Binkley's Hollow Douglas A. Smith 

Whistling Swan 07)Mar.27 A Bay & Lake Ontario R„ Elstone, D„ Powell, et al. 

Canada Goose (25)Mar,30 A Burlington Golf Club John D. Johnstone 

Brant (l)Mar,20 Clarkson Miles, North, et al. 

Gadwall (4)Apr, 3 F Catholic Cemetery Miles, North, Powell 

Green-winged Teal (lG)Apr, 2 F Dundas Marsh John B. Miles 

Blue-winged Teal (5)Apr, 3 A " " , Lake Curry, Olmsted, North 

American Widgeon (2)Mar.20 F Clarkson Miles, North, et al„ 

Shoveler (l)Apr, 2 A Dundas Marsh J, Miles, R„ Idema 

Wood Duck (l)Mar.31 A " " Douglas A. Smith 

Ring-necked Duck (l5)Apr, 2 F " " J, Dowall, J. Miles 

Canvasback (60)Apr^ 2 F La Salle Park J„ Dowall, G, North 

Lesser Scaup (5)Apr» 2 F Carroll's Point " " " , Miles 

White-winged Scoter (2/Apr, 9 F Burlington J<. Dowall, G. North 

Ruddy Duck (3)Apr. 3 A Burlington G, North, L, McDougall 

Hooded Merganser (9)Mar,27 F Lake Ontario R„ Elstone, G, North 

Turkey Vulture (3)Apr„ 3 A University Landing R, Curry, J, Olmsted 

Goshawk (l)Apr„ 3 F Woodland Cemetery Miles, North, Powell 

Sharp-whinned Hawk (2)Apr„ 3 F University Landing R. Curry, J, Olmsted 

Cooper's Hawk (l)Apr. 2 F Dundas Marsh J 0 B„ Miles 

Red-shouldered Hawk(50)Apr, 3 F Dundas Marsh Curry, Miles, Powell 

Broad-winged Hawk (l)Mar,27 A Oalcville Dr„ Martin Edwards 

(700)Apr„24 King's Forest, etc. Dr, R, MacLaren, J, Miles 

Bald Eagle (l)Mar, 6 A Dundas Hydro Stn, Alf. Epp 

Marsh Hawk (l)Apr, 2 F King's Forest Park R. Curry, G, W. North 

Osprey (l)Apr„ 4 A Main & Burris Sts, Douglas A, Smith 

Peregrine Phlcon (l)Apr, 3 A Woodland Cemetery D, Powell, J, Miles, G„ North 

Pigeon Hawk (l)Apr,l6 A Dundas Marsh Curry, Miles, Olmsted et al, 

Virginia Rail (l)Apr,15 A St, George, Ont, R„ Idema, J, Miles 

Sora Rail (l)Apr,14 A University Landing G„ W, North 

Common Gallinule (1JApr„23 A University Landing Don Bucknell, Bruce Parker 

American Coot (3)Apr. 2 A La Salle Park J, Dowall, G. North 

Killdeer (3)Mar,27 F Anoaster, Fruilland R„ Elstone, W„A,T, Gilmour 

American Woodcock (2^Apr, 1 A Ancaster J, Dowall, G, W, North 

Common Snipe (2)Apr, 3 A Woodland Cemetery Miles, North, Powell 

Upland Plover (l)Apr,17 A 114 Erin Robert Curry 

Spotted Sandpiper (l)Apr,14 A Spencer Creek Douglas A, Smith 

Greater Yellowlegs (l)Apr. 7 A Aldershot David & Thelma Powell 

Glaucous Gull (l,Apr. 3 L Indian Point Miles, North, Powell 
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Iceland Gull ( 4 )Apr. 2 F Carroll's Point J.A.N. Dowall, G. W. North 

Bonaparte's Gull ( 29 )Apr. 3 A High Level Bridge J. Miles. G. North, Powell 

Little Gull (l)Apr.23 * Fast End of Harbour J„ B. Miles 

B1 adJk-1 eg.Ki11iwake (l)lar. 6 A Oakville D. K. Powell, G. W„ North 

Forster's Tern (lO)Apr.l 8 A Carroll's Point J. B„ Miles 

Common Tern (l5)Apr.l8 A East End of Harbour " " 

Caspian Tern (l)Apr,17 A Dundas Mafsh " " 

Mourning Dove (2)Mar«27 F Appleby Line R, Elstone, G. North 

Great Horned Owl (nest)Mar.26 near Prince's Point J„ B. Miles 

Snowy Owl (l)Mar. 6 L Binkley's Hollow Ripbert K.. Sargeant 

Barred Owl (l)Apr.24 A Bull's Lane Smith, Curry, Sargeant et. al 

Saw-whet Owl (l)Apr. 8 L King's Forest Park Robert Curry 

Whip-poor-will (l)Apr.24 A Bull's Lane James A. N. Dowall 

Chimney Swift (l)Apr.23 A Stoney Crook Pond R. Curry 

Belted Kingfisher (l War. 28 F Milton Huber Moore 

Yellow-b, Sapsuckor (l)Apr. 3 A Lome Park . David West 

Eastern Phoebe (lWar ,30 F Milton Huber Moore 

Horned Lark (nest 1 yg)Apr.20 Aldershot Gladys Stacey, G. North 

Tree Swallow (l2)Apr. 2 A Dundas Marsh Miles, Dowall, North 

Bank Swallow (l)Apr,17 A Woodland Cemetery D. K. Powell 

Rough-wing.Swallow (2)Apr.l6 A Dundas Marsh S. Curry, Don Campbell 

Barn Swallow (l)Apr.lO A Vineland Lucie McDougall 

Purple Martin (i;Apr. 3 A University Landing R. Curry, John Olmsted 

Tufted Titmouse (l)Mar.27 Ancaster R. Wostmore, J. Bayly 

House Wren (l)Apr.22 A Westdale Park John'.B. Miles 

Carolina Wren (2)Mar.20 Indian Point J., Olmsted., R. Idema et al. 

Catbird (l)Apr.l4 A Highway 102 Douglas A. Smith 

Brown Thrasher (l)Apr.20 F King's Forest Park J. Miles 

Hermit Thrush (l)Mar. 4 100 Arnold St. Bob Doering 

(l)Apr. 6 F Burlington John D. Johnstone 

Swainson's Thrush (l)Apr.23 $ Bull's Lane Ralph Idema 

Eastern Bluebird. (l)Mar.31 F Erindale Miss Telgman 

Ruby-crov/ned Kinglet(l)Apr. 14 F Bull's Lane John Olmsted 

Loggerhead Shrike (l,Mar.30 A Albion Road R. Curry 

Bl.&White Warbler (l)Apr.24 A Bull's Land Doug. A. Smith 

Myrtle Warbler (l)Apr„19 A Hendrie Park R.. Curry, J. B„ Miles 

Pine Warbler (3)Apr.22 A V/estdale Park J.. B„ Miles 

La. Waterthrush (i;Apr.22 A Webster's Falls George & Laurel North 

Yellowthroat (l)Apr.24 A Bull's Lane. D. Smith, J. Olmsted 

Eastern Meadowlark (20)Ma,r,30 F Albion Rd .5 Milton R. Curry, H. Moore 

Western Meadowlark (l)Apr.lO A 1st Line W.,Trafalger David. West 
Red-winged Blackbird(7)Mar.28 F over city J. B. Miles 

Rusty Blackbird (l)A.pr. 7 F Milton Huber Moore 

Common Grackle (l)Mar.28 F Burlington John D. Johnstone 

Brown-headed Cowbir430)Mar.30 F Milton Huber Moore 

Common Redpoll f4)Apr. 3 L Woodland Cemetery Miles, North, Powell 

Pine Siskin (2)Mar„20 High Level Bridge J. B. Milos 

Rufous-sided Towhee (2)Apr. 8 F Rattray's Marsh Huber Moore 

Savannah Sparrow (l)Apr. 8 F Lome Park Don Perks 

Vesper Sparrow (3)Apr. 2 A McMaster University J„ B.. Miles 

Chipping Sparrow (3)Apr.l9 A Woodland Cemetery R. Curry, D. A. Smith 

Field Sparrow (l)Apr.l3 F King's Forest Park R. Curry 

White-throated Sp. (l)Apr.k 8 F Rod Hill Creek J. B. Miles 

Fox Sparrow (l)Apr. 3 A Lome Park David West 

Snow Bunting (l)Mar.27 L Appleby Line R-. 0. Elstone, G. North 

Please send your reports to George North, 249 Charlton Ave„ W., Telephone JA 2-6082. 



